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may we QUOTE ee 


[1] JoHN FosTER DULLEs, 
Sec’y of State, denying in- 
vitability of war between free 
and red worlds: “Armed ag- 
gression is no longer a pay- 
ing proposition.” . [2] Rep Jos 
W Martin, Jr, House Republican 
leader, forecasting a tax cut for 
next yr: “I believe the President’s 
budget is too high and that it will 
be cut substantially. Some of the 
Administration’s domestic propos- 
sals can be postponed until a more 
appropriate time.” ... [3] Dr AL- 
BERT SCHWEITZER, Calling for an end 
to nuclear arms tests: “We must 
regard every increase in the exist- 
ing danger thru further creation of 
radioactive elements by atomic 
bomb explosions as a catastrophe 
for the human race.” ... [4] J Ep- 
GAR Hoover, FBI chief, addressing 
Mass Council, Knights of Colum- 
bus: “Unless God abides in the in- 
timate atmosphere of the family 
circle, the best efforts of the 
church and other wholesome ele- 





Week of April 28, 1957 


you on that ? 


ments in the 

community may 

be inadqeuate to 

correct the dam- 

age already 

done.” [5] 
FRANK MANISCOTTI, who for 8 yrs 
has been perfecting Brooklynese 
English while peddling to Ameri- 
can tourists in Rome: “American 
tourists just ain’t the same any 
more. They just ain’t got any more 
big spenders over there.” ... [6] 
HENRY BusH, American pilot who 
risked his life to deliver to parents 
small Chinese boy held by Reds: 
“No man could have talked to that 
boy’s parents and not busted his 
neck to help them.” . [7] Evvr 
CaNnToR, comedian, commenting on 
Ist Social Security checks which he 
and his wife recently rec’d: “We 
are delighted to receive the money 
from our gov’t—not as charity, but 
as an insured right.” (Cantor said 
he would give his check to a boys’ 
camp). 














Democrats push stoutly for a tax 
cut this yr. The Administration 
struggles to hold the line. This is 
likely to be a hot issue thru the 
present session. 

“Where is the money coming 
from?” will be a vigorously debated 
question. Any tax reduction sub- 
stantial enough to have political 
effect would mean a sacrifice of at 
least $2 billion -in revenue. Both 
parties hope the income picture 
next yr may permit such a reduc- 
tion in taxes. 

Fundamental difference is that 
Democrats want to vote the tax re- 
duction now, effective Jan 1. Re- 
publicans say “Let’s wait until we 
have it before we give it away.” 
These are, of course, generalities. 
Mbrs of both parties may be found 
on either side. 

There is some support for a 
Democratic proposal to force a 
tax-cut measure thru the House 
just before summer adjournment. 
Then the Senate could pick up the 
measure and pass it early next 
session. Proponents say that it 


— 


would thus be an assured “Demo- 
cratic bill,” and would take some 
wind out of Pres Eisenhower’s an- 
ticipated Jan recommendation for 
a tax cut. 

Realistically, this proposal assays 
a high content of baloney. There’s 
nothing any “deader” than strand- 
ed legislation at the end of a ses- 
sion. Moreover, sponsoring a tax 
cut now, on “hopped up hope” 
would leave Democrats vulnerable 
to a charge of “irresponsibility.” 

To sum up the situation as it 
now stands—and it is, obviously, 
subject to change: There is likely 
to be some tax relief effective 
(and probably voted) in the next 
calendar yr. But we have grave 
doubts that it is, or will be, justi- 
fied by any rational view of the 
economic picture. Both parties will 
endeavor to capitalize on this pop- 
ular move in the ’58 elections. 
Neither will have a clear case, and 
relatively few votes will be gleaned 
as a consequence. 

Our forecast is that despite Sen 
Byrd’s campaign for iron-clad bud- 
get limits and a curb in deficit 
spending, the nat’l debt will con- 
- tinue to rise. 
me 
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ADVERTISING—1 

Advertising keeps production rol- 
ling. Leading economists estimate 
that about 40% of total production 
would remain unsold if consumers 
refrained from buying items they 
could do without. Advertising cre- 
ates the desire to own the count- 
less items that are not necessities. 
—Alexander Co-operator. 


AMERICA—Russia—2 

In Russian eyes today Western 
soc’y is a weary decadent soc’y, a 
relict of dying bourgeoisie, which 
has lost faith in itself and is in- 
capable of renewal from within.— 
GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH, History in 
a Changing World (Univ of Okla 
Press). 


APPRECIATION—3 

A word of approval for work well 
done is far more helpful than the 
most logical criticism, which over- 
looks human sensibilities. — EpwiIn 
E WrrTEe, “Economics and Public 
Policy,” American Economic Re- 
view, 3-’57. 


BEHAVIOR—4 

As a rule, the more aggressively 
a person stands up for his rights, 
the more inclined he is to fall 
down on his duties.—Tit-Bits, Lon- 
don. 


CHARACTER—5 

Character building is done by 
piecework. — E D Austin, Royle 
Forum, hm, John Royle & Sons. 


CHILD—Training—6 

Just as we can dig a channel to 
control the direction of a stream, 
we can control the direction of our 
children’s activities thru praise 
and recognition. — NATALIE COLE, 
The Arts in the Classroom (Day). 


CIVILIZATION—7 

Someone aSked Ralph Waldo 
Emerson: “What is civilization?” 
The great philosopher’s reply was: 
“The power of women.’—MARGARET 
Hickey, Ladies’ Home Jnl. 


CONSCIENCE—8 

Conscience is that still, small voice 

That quells a wicked thought, 

Then adds this sequence, 

“Besides you might get caught.” 
—Supervision. 


CULTURE—9 

Art Buchwald tells of encounter- 
ing a hurrying American couple— 
supposedly typical — outside of 
Chartres Cathedral, and of over- 
hearing the husband say, “Well, 
here we are. You take the inside, 
and I’ll take the outside.”—GraHamM 
C Wuson, San Jose State College, 
“How To Be Lovable Tho Rich and 
Vulgar,” Institute of Internat’l Ed- 
ucation News Bulletin, 3-’57. 
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Rep Brooks Hays (D-Ark) 
that the row kicked up between 
Congress and Pres Eisenhower over 
the budget reminds him of an Ar- 
kansas moonshiner who had been 
convicted a number of times. Fin- 


says 


ally, he was again brought into 
court, in serious trouble with the 
“revenoors.” Looking sternly at the 
culprit, the judge observed: “Be- 
fore passing sentence, I want to 
tell you that you and your sons 
have given this court more trouble 
than anyone else in the whole state 
of Arkansas. Have you anything to 
say?” The old fellow. reflected. 
“Well, Judge,” he said, “I jest want 
to say that we haven’t given you 
any more trouble than you’ve given 
us.” 

“There is really nothing wrong 
about being hard-headed,” declares 
Sen Rob’t S Kerr (D-Okla) “unless 
you use your hard head to butt 
other people around.” 

“e ” 

Thruout the day, mbrs of Con- 
gress habitually rush bareheaded 
between the House chamber and 
their offices. This habit has 
prompted Rep Paul J Kilday (D- 
Tex) to remark that he has devis- 
ed a perfect disguise to confound 
any future Puerto Ricans who 
might be bent on killing Congress- 
men. Says Killday: “I’ll just wear 


Que 
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DEBT—10 

Consumers are deeper in debt 
today that at any period in history. 
Their outstanding obligations, 
ranging from money owed on vari- 
ous installment plans and on home 
mortgages to loans on life insur- 
ance policies, rose to $126,700,000- 
000 at the end of 1956, up $15,800,- 
000,000 within a yr. — Bakers Re- 
view. 


DEMOCRACY—11 

Educating a pupil for successful 
living in a democracy can best be 
accomplished by having him live in 
a setting which most closely re- 
sembles a democracy. — MaseLt E 
LeaHy, “A Program for Pupil Par- 
ticipation,” Education, 3-’57. 


DICTATORSHIP—12 

The trouble with for’gn affairs 
today is that you can never tell 
whether dictators are smart men 
bluffing or imbeciles who mean it. 
—Automotive Dealer News. 


EDUCATION—13 

Children like school today more 
than in former yrs, according to a 
survey recently in the _ public 
schools of metropolitan N Y area. 
The survey, made by a special 
comm of the Metropolitan School 
Study Council, showed that out of 
2995 pupils who rep’d to the ques- 
tionnaire, 2295, or 76.6% said they 
really liked school. — American 
School Bd Jnl. 


EDUCATION—Technical—14 

From 50 to 75% of the work be- 
ing done in engineering dept’s of 
mfg plants can be done as well, if 
not better, by engineering techni- 
cians who graduate from 2-yr 
technical colleges, rather than 
from 4-yr univ’s—T KerrH G.Len- 
AN, Pres, Case Institute, Phi Delta 
Kappan. 








The suspension of Etude, the 
magazine that provides technical 
information concerning piano mu- 
sic and methods, presents an inter- 
esting sidelight on our times. The 
venerable jnl would have celebrat- 
ed a 75th anniv in Oct of next yr. 
It once boasted a quarter-of-a-mil- 
lion circulation; is now down to 
50,000. A primary reason for the 
demise is that little Eleanor is no 
longer given piano lessons as a cul- 
tural accomplishment. Fewer piano 
pupils has resulted in fewer piano 
teachers—and thus fewer prospects 
for Etude. 


“ ” 


Soviet Culture, Moscow, pointed 
out to readers in recent issue that 
U S “capitalists” are making for- 
tunes from rock ’n roll, character- 
ized as “this ugly phenomenon in 
the musical life of the United 
States.” With no regard for the 
decadent influence of the new 
craze, the magazine points out, 
money-mad entrepreneurs are 
mining this “tremendous. gold- 
bearing vein, reaping millions of 
dollars in profits.” 


“ ” 


A recent article in Harper’s on 
the American trend toward “going 
steady” at an early age, was taken 
up for editorial examination by the 
Manchester (Eng) Weekly Guard- 
ian (4-18-’57). The origin of this 
new order is traced to our eager- 
ness for security—war, threats of 


God rewrites the 
book of Genesis. — AUSTIN 
O’MaLtey, Catholic Digest. 


In April, 





66. 

oe 

war, broken homes, and the fear 
among girls of being left on the 
shelf. The consequences, it is 
pointed out, are manifest in earlier 
marriage and a higher birth rate. 
(But, significantly, those condi- 
tions also obtain in England, under 
less monogamus courtship prac- 
tices.) “On the whole,” concludes 
the Guardian, “it seems a healthy 
trend (altho) early restriction of 
choice may reduce the chance that 
an intelligent boy or girl will meet 
and marry. That is the price of the 
passing of the wallflower.” 


“ ” 


Publishers rep’t that the Apr 15 
Life is the lst magazine issue ever 
to top $4 million in ad revenue. 


Tide, the merchandising mag, 
commenting on the sweeping 
claims and contentions of tv ad- 
vertisers, cites a current Cavanagh 
hat commerical: “If you name the 
three top men in any field, two of 
them most likely wear Cavanagh 
hats.” Tide responds: “We hereby 
name the three top men in the hat 
manufacturing business. We’ll bet 
our Disney two of them don’t wear 
Cavanagh hats!” 


Qube 
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GIFTS—Giving—15 

Ethel was a cow; she died re- 
cently, full of promise—and milk. 
A young married couple, raised in 
the city, moved to a farm of their 
own. They were appalled by all 
the unanticipated expenses. They 
acquired Ethel, but as she consti- 
tuted a major investment they 
made up their minds to be mighty 
careful with her. They decided not 
to milk her very often, and to take 
only one qt at a milking. The re- 
sult was the unhappy circumstance 
already mentioned. It seems they 
greatly underestimated Ethel’s giv- 
ing ability. — Whatsoever Things, 
Stetson Univ. 


GOD—and Man—16 

Our personal relationship with 
God must be right, or all else 
comes to naught. It is like trying 
to add a lot of ciphers, the sum of 
which is exactly nothing—Chris- 
tian Observer. 


GOSSIP—17 

Never pass on any gossip unless 
you are sure that it is based on 
the truth. And if it is based on the 
truth, then be doubly sure to 
keep it to yourself. — Annabelle, 
Zurich, Switzerland (QuorTe trans- 
lation). 


HAPPINESS—18 

The best way to grease the 
wheels of human relations is not 
by trying to make others happy; 
it’s by being happy yourself. Hap- 
piness cannot be forced, but it is 
contagious—Dr ALLEN R RwssoON, 
Univ of Utah, “The ‘U’ in Human 
Relations,” Nat'l Educational Sec’y, 
Winter ’57. 


HEALTH—Mental—19 

I don’t look with any favor on a 
society where everybody just floats 
around in his own tub of butter. A 
certain am’t of tension and alert- 
ness is essential to keep things 
Straight in life. — Dr Jas WALL, 
Westchester Psychiatric Div’n, N Y 
Hospital. 


HUMAN RELATIONS—20 
It’s a good idea to feed and 
water the office grapevine so that 


* 


L Quile scrap book 


In his book, We, Cuas Linp- 
BERGH devotes less than 2,000 
words to his historic conquest 
of the Atlantic (May 21, 1927). 
With characteristic concise- 
ness, he related, in the N Y 
Times: 

We (my ship and I) took off 
rather suddenly. We had a re- 
port somewhere around 4 
o’clock in the afternoon be- 
fore that the weather would be 
fine, so we thought we would 
try it. 


you will not have to harvest sour 
grapes.—Dr KerrH Davis, Ind Univ, 
“Grapevines Need Tender Care,” 
Beauty School Mgt, 4-’57. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—21 
Youthful crime has_ increased 
more than 50% in the past 20 yrs, 
and youthful drug addiction more 
than 500%. Recently the rise has 
been even more significant. Ac- 
cording to the U S Dep’t of Health, 
Education and Welfare, the num- 
ber of child delinquents appearing 
before the courts increased 58% 


between ’48 and ’54; all this despite 
the fact that more money has been 
pouring into crime prevention pro- 
grams every yr. — IRVING GERBER, 
“Are Our Schools Failing?” High 
Points, 3-’57. 


KNOWLEDGE—Ignorance—22 

A man must have a certain a- 
mount of intelligent ignorance to 
get anywhere—Cuas F KETTERING, 
research scientist. 


LANGUAGE—23 

Every man thinks he _ under- 
stands his mother tongue, but sim- 
ply because it is his mother tongue 
he never grasps what a lan- 
guage is unless he has got outside 
his mother tongue by studying an- 
other language—Ros’t M HvTCcH- 
tns, Modern Language Jnl. 


LANGUAGE—Use—24 

Words can turn a sinner into a 
saint or a saint into a sinner. 
They can engender self-respect, 
hope and constructive ambition in 
a friend, acquaintance or em- 
ployee; or words can discourage 
and frustrate him. The force of 
words is great, good, glorious or 
terrifying. — Dr E C NANCE, pres, 
Univ of Tampa, Fla, quoted in Vi- 
tal Speeches. 


LIFE—Living—25 

In the specialization required of 
most people today we have forgot- 
ten in part how to live. We are not 
well-rounded people with broad 
appreciation of life. Joy in sun- 
light, birds and flowers is left 
chiefly to the poets; delight in line 
and curve is left to the artist; 
drama and make-believe belong to 
the stage. But enjoyment of all 
these is the right and privilege of 
the whole human race, contribut- 
ing to both mental and physical 
vigor. — Royal Bank of Canada 
Monthly Letter. 


MODERN AGE—26 

Bunch of teenagers from a 
church group spent an afternoon 
watching the House of Representa- 
tives in action. 

One of the lot reported later: 
“They spent the whole time argu- 
ing about a measly $21 million.”— 
ANDREW TULLyY, Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 


MUSIC—27 

The record album business con- 
tinues growing by logarithms. And 
more and more you run into al- 
bums like: “Music to Relax With,” 
“Music to Slumber By,” “Music to 
Live By”—the list goes on endlessly. 
Here are a few suggestions which 
we pass along gratuitously to al- 
bum-makers: ~ 

“Music to Neutralize Elvis Pres- 
ley With”; “Music to Break the 
Tedium of the Long Island Rail- 
way By”; “Music to Keep Your 
Wife Quiet for a Short Period of 
Time, Sort Of”; “Music to Offset 
the Effects of Extra Dry Martinis, 
for the Most Part’; “Music to 
Keep Hi-Fi Fanatics From Blast- 
ing You, During.”—JoHN G FULLER, 
Saturday Review. 


ORGANIZATION—28 

Americans have a positive genius 
for joining; where two or three 
are gathered together, there a by- 
law appears. If all the by-laws of 
all our organizations were added 
together and compared with the 
total for the rest of the world, 
they would make our dominance in 
the number of telephones and mo- 
tor cars seem trivial. — Henry M 
Wriston, Diplomacy in a Democ- 
racy (Harper). 
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Abie’s Irish Rose 

In the 35 yrs since ANNE NICHOLS 
brought Abie’s Irish Rose _ to 
Broadway (May 23, 1922) it has 
been seen by an estimated 50 mil- 
lion persons. Somewhere on the 
jace of the earth it doubtless is be- 
ing performed tonight. 

Perhaps no play in this century 
has rec’d more united denunciation 
from dramatic critics. But Ros’t 
BENCHLEY, in particular, made al- 
most a ritual of his opposition. As 
dramatic critic of Life, he ran an 
acrid comment on the play each 
wk for more than 5 yrs. In the fin- 
al yr, however, his observations 
were tempered by a sort of weary 
resignation. On Jan 6, 1927, he 
wrote: “We are going to try a 
whole new set of tactics on this 
during 1927. A certain cold dignity 
tempered with ... blasphemy.” 

The play was scheduled to close 
in August of that yr, and Benchley 
wrote: “This department is panic 
stricken. What shall we have to 
write about?” But the play contin- 
ued into the fall, and the exasper- 
ated critic wrote: “Come on, Miss 
Nichols, a joke’s a joke.” 

The final comment was written 
in an issue dated Nov 10, 1927: 

According to the newspapers, 
Abie’s Irish Rose closed Oct 22. We 
are taking no chances as we didn’t 
see them actually moving the scen- 
ery. So far as we are concerned, it 
is still here and always will be. 


Qusle 
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PHILOSOPHY—29 

Never despair. Somewhere be- 
yond the clouds the sun is shining. 
And somewhere below the sea 
there’s a solid bottom — but that 
doesn’t help a man when he falls 
overboard.—Baptist Observer. 


POPULATION—30 

The population of the U S in- 
creased by 2,900,000 during ’56— 
breaking all previous records. To- 
tal, including Armed Forces over- 
Seas, 169,670,000 at yr’s end. Since 
the close of War II, almost 29% 
million people have been added to 
our population—more than the to- 
tal gain in the 23 yrs between the 
two world wars—R & R Mag, hm, 
Insurance Research & Review Ser- 
vice. 


PREACHERS—Preaching—31 

“How to Get Rid of a Minister” 

1. Look him straight in the eye 
when he is preaching, and say 
“Amen” once in while. He’ll preach 
himself to death in a few wks. 

2. Pat him on the back and brag 
on his good points. He’ll work him- 
self to death. 

3. Start paying him a living 
wage. He’s probably been on star- 
vation wages so long he’ll eat him- 
self to death. 

4. Rededicate your own life to 
Christ and ask the preacher to 
give you a job to do. He’ll probably 
die of heart failure. 

5. Get the church to unite in 
prayer for the preacher. He’ll be- 
come so _ effective some larger 
church will take him off your 
hands. — Dr Geratp H KENNEDY, 
The Churchman. 


RELIGION—32 

The arithmetic of full salvation 
may be stated thus: Sin subtract- 
ed; Grace added; Gifts divided; 
Peace multiplied —Moody Monthly. 
























Week of May 19-25 


Letters From America Wk 
Merchant Marine Book Wk 
VFW “Buddy” Poppy Wk (19-31) 
Nat'l Salvation Army Wk (22-29) 

May 19—l1st electronic fire alarm 
system pat’d at Boston 100 yrs ago 
today (1857). 


May 20—95 yrs ago (1862) the 
Homestead Act passed by Congress. 
It became a potent factor in popu- 
lating our Western states. Act of- 
fered settler title to 160 acres of 
land after 5 yrs residence on site. 

. . 75th anniv (1882) b of Sigrid 
Undset, Norwegian novelist (win- 
ner Nobel prize in literature, 1928) 
. . . Republic of Cuba estab 55 yrs 
ago (1902). 


May 21—What is considered the 
ist Democratic Nat’l Convention 
opened at Baltimore 125 yrs ago 
(1832). It nominated Andrew Jack- 
son for a 2nd term, with Martin 
Van Buren as running mate. Con- 
vention also established rule re- 
quiring candidates to receive at 
least two-thirds of votes of dele- 
gates...65th anniv (1892) premiere 
performance in Milan, Italy, of 
opera, I Pagliacci, masterpiece of 
Ruggiero Leoncavallo, who also 
created Boheme, Zaza. . . 30th an- 
niv (1927) arrival Chas Augustus 
Lindbergh at Paris, on 1st solo flight 
across the Atlantic. Flying time: 
33% hrs. (So rapid were technical 
advances of the period that, only 5 
yrs later, Amelia Earhart Putman 
accomplished a flight in less than 
half the time required by Lind- 
bergh.) 


May 22 — Natl Maritime Day 
(marks anniv of sailing of steam- 
ship Savannah, in 1819, on 1st suc- 
cessful transoceanic voyage under 
steam propulsion). 


May 23—250th anniv (1707) b of 
Carl von Linne (Linnaeus) Swed- 
ish naturalist; founder of modern 
scientific botany. . . lst U S kind- 
ergarten estab in N Y C 130 yrs 
ago (1827). ~. 35th anniv (1922) 
opening of Abie’s Irish Rose at 
Fulton Theatre, N Y C. Despite a 
“bad press” it ran for 2,327 per- 
formances without a break (see 
Gem Box). 


May 24 — British Empire Day 
(marks anniv b of Queen Victoria 
in 1819). 105th anniv (1852) 
farewell performance of Jenny 
Lind, “Swedish Nightingale,” who 
amassed a fortune in U S tour un- 
der management of P T Barnum 
... 100th anniv (1857) b of Rich- 
ard Mansfield, American actor. 


May 25—Memorial Poppy Day... 
475th anniv (1482) publication of 
Euclid’s Elementa, Geometrica, by 
Ratdolt. It was 1st book to contain 
mathematical figures. . . Delegates 
to Constitutional Convention held 
lst regular session in Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia, 170 yrs ago 
(1787). 
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Do you chance to know a Mrs 
Loma Oliver, Jr? If so, please com- 
municate with Warner Bro’s. 


The story goes back to May 20, 
1927 when Chas Lindberg was pre- 
paring for his historic solo flight 
across the Atlantic. He needed a 
small mirror to reflect an earth- 
inductor compass attached to the 
top of the fuselage. 


“Will this do?” asked a young 
woman in the gathering crowd. 
She extended a small mirror from 
her purse. 


Relating the incident in his 
book, The Spirit of St Louis, Lind- 
berg says he thanked the girl and 
attached the mirror to the instru- 
ment board with a piece of chew- 
ing gum. 


As a promotion stunt for their 
film, based on the book, Warner 
Bro’s undertook to find the girl. 
Finally, a fortnight ago, a clue was 
developed: The N Y Times Mid- 
week Pictorial presented, in an is- 
sue dated June 23, 1927, a news 
photo of the incident. A cut-line 
revelaed that the girl they sought 
was a “Mrs Loma Oliver, Jr?” 


But no “Loma Oliver” is listed in 
N Y directories, or in directories 
of other large cities. Hundreds of 
Olivers have been queried, but 
none can shed light on the myster- 
ious mirror maid. 


Qué 
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RESEARCH—33 

Only a little while ago, as the 
human race reckons time, a frus- 
trated man knelt to pray for re- 
lief of his troubles. Nowadays he 
tries to establish a research pro- 
ject at the nearest univ to deal 
with his difficulties—Jas G Har- 
Low, Univ of Chicago, School Re- 
view. 


SABBATH—Observance—34 

There is a penalty for planting 
and hoeing corn on Sunday—but it 
shows in the man not in the corn. 
—CnHas R Brown, Wesleyan Meth- 
odist. 


SEXES—35 

The honeymoon is over when the 
wife complains about the noise her 
husband makes while he’s fixing 
his own breakfast. — Randolph 
(Wis) Advance. 


SURVIVAL—36 

One of the paradoxical lessons 
of the nuclear age is that at the 
moment when we are acquiring an 
unparalleled command over nature, 
we are forced to realize as never 
before that the problems of survi- 
val will have to be solved above all 
in the minds of men. In this task 
the fate of the mammoth and the 
dinosaur may serve as a warning 
that brute strength does not al- 
ways supply the mechanism in the 
struggle for survival. — Henry A 
KIssIncer, “Strategy and Organi- 
zation,” Forgn Affairs, 4-’57. 


TAXES—37 

If you had trouble meeting that 
April 15 income tax deadline, think 
twice before leaving for the South 
Seas. There, in one island group, 
the punishment for a late return 
is far worse than it is here. Each 
village pays its taxes to local coun- 


cil. If one village fails to pay, a 
village that has paid descends en 
masse on the defaulters. Accepted 
etiquette demands that visitors be 
treated strictly as guests, so quar- 
ters are crowded, food supplies run 
low, and little gets done because 
the guests must be entertained. 
After a few days of this enforced 
partying, the delinquent village 
usually scrapes up the money 
to pay its assessment. Then and 
only then do the visitors go home. 
—Minutes, hm, Nationwide Ins Co. 


TEACHERS—Teaching—38 

Teachers come in assorted sizes, 
weights, and colors. They have 
various interests, hobbies, religions, 
and beliefs, but they share one 
creed: to help each child to reach 
the highest possible degree of per- 
sonal development.—JangE C But- 
LER, High Points. 


VALUES—39 
Eugene O’Neil described (man’s 
preoccupation with things) when 


he said of Marco, in Marco’s Mil- 
lions: “He is not even a mortal 
soul; he is only an acquisitive in- 
stinct.” And the world caters to the 
acquisitive instinct on the assump- 
tion that the basic values of life 
are to be found by way of mat’l 
things. — Harotp BLAKE WALKER, 
“Living Beyond Your Spiritual In- 
come,” Pulpit Digest, 3-’57. 


WOMEN—40 

A truly beautiful woman is suffi- 
ciently poised to remain steadfast 
when the roast is burning, the pa- 
per boy is knocking at the door, 
and somebody has slipped and 
skinned his knee. . . Any woman 
can be beautiful by taking on a 
little graciousness, a little humor, 
a little kindliness and a cockeyed 
hat. — Louis Coox, Detroit Free 
Press. 





Celebrating its 30th anniv, Farr 
Tours, of Miami, recently ran a 
newspaper ad, playfully crystal- 
gazing 30 yrs into the future. The 
copy featured all-expense week- 
end space cruises to the Moon, 


Saturn and Mars, commencing 
Mar 15, 1987. Somewhat to the em- 
barrassment of all concerned, some 
150 persons, overlooking the date- 
line, made séYious requests for res- 
ervations! 

The more we view the world in 
wider focus, the more firmly con- 
vinced we become that people are, 
after all, pretty much the same. An 
Australian scout rep’ts that the 
folk of that land are sorting them- 
selves into two main classes: Those 
who run late-model cars, televis- 
ion, and all of the labor-saving de- 
vices—and those who pay cash. 

A Note of Some Considerable 
Social Significance: Because of 
current efforts to raise the birth 
rate in S Korea, the police chief of 
Pusan has excused all unmarried 
policemen from night duty. 

Italy is now, more than ever, de- 
termined to combat illiteracy. A 
friend of ours, touring the country, 
sends back word that the mayor 
of one interior village has had this 
admonition posted on all walls: 
“Do not Delay Longer! Learn to 
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An adv agency exec was told by 
his doctor that he must get more 
exercise. The ad man agreed to 
give up driving his car the mile 
each way to and from his office, 
but spurned a suggestion that he 
ride a bicycle. “Too conspicuous for 
Madison Ave,” he said, “Can’t I 
walk?” 

“No,” the doctor ans’d. “I want 
you to run.” The medic then in- 
sisted that the exec get a hoop and 
roll it on his daily excursions. 
Since the doctor was adamant, the 
agency man reluctantly agreed 
and bought a hoop. 

The next morning, as he ran 
down Madison Avenue rolling his 
hoop he was surprised that he was 
attracting very little attention. Ar- 
riving out of breath at his garage, 
he explained to the attendant, 
“Doctor’s orders.” He made ar- 
rangements to park his hoop for 
50 cts a day. 

Everything went fine for about 
3 wks. The exec was beginning to 
enjoy his exercise. Then one night 
the garage manager rep’ted that 
the hoop was nowhere to be found. 
“I’m sorry,” he said, “but since 
you’ve been a good customer for 
a long time, I'll give you the price 
of a hoop and you can buy a brand 
new one tomorrow.” 

“Well,” agreed the agency man, 
“I suppose that’s fair enough. But 
what worries me is, how I am go- 
ing to get home tonight!” — Tele- 
vision Age. a 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


ing it rather expensive keeping 
a@ popular son in high school, 
ret’d home one evening to be 
met at the door by his wife. 

Beaming broadly, she gave 
him a quick kiss and then 
burst out, “I can’t wait to tell 
you, Dear! You know those 
economy lessons _ you’ve 
been giving Junior? Well, 
they’re finally beginning to 
bear fruit! He told me today 
what he wants for his birth- 
day—and it will cost only sev- 
enty-five cents!” 

“Well, well!” beamed the de- 
lighted father. “And what does 
he want?” 

“Just one little thing,” the 
wife responded. “He wants his 
own set of keys to the car!” 





ry) 
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Everybody except the bearded 
proprieter laughed uproariously 
over a joke Ed Smith told at the 
gen’l store. Then one of the crack- 
er-barrel group edged over to 
where the old man stood grimly 
Silent. “Henry, why don’t you 
laugh? Can’t you see you’re hurtin’ 
Ed’s feelin’s?” 

“I’m nigh about to bust,” con- 
fided the storekeeper. “But Ed’s 
behind in his account, and I ain’t 
aimin’ to laugh until he leaves.”— 
Wall St Jnl. b 


@ 





QUIPS 





The preacher was finishing ad- 
monishing his flock on the evils 
of avarice: “And remember, my 
friends,” he said, “there will be no 
buying or selling in Heaven.” 

Whereupon a man who sat in 
the back seat was heard to grum- 
ble: “That’s not where business 
has gone anyway!”—Fifth Wheel, 
hm, Indiana Motor Truck Ass’7ni-~e 


A traveling salesman in a West- 
ern state enroute to the next town 
in his car, came upon a man run- 
ning desperately along the rd. The 
salesman stopped and invited the 
runner to get in. 

“Emergency?” the driver asked. 

“No,” puffed the stranger. “I al- 
ways run like that when I want a 
ride. Never fails.’.—FraNK L Rem- 
INGTON, Columbia. d 


“ »” 


A high school boy was asked to 
develop the meaning of the often 
quoted lines from Scott’s Lady of 
the Lake, “The stag at eve had 
drunk his fill, Where danced the 
moon on Monan’s rill.” To him the 
meaning was fairly clear. “A fel- 
low without a date had drunk all 
he could hold at a tarvern called 
Monan’s. And the moon was shin- 
ing on the tavern, or maybe it 
meant they were selling moonshine 
there.”"—J Hartan SHores, Univ of 
Ill, Education. € 

“There’s absolutely no cause for 
worry,” a nurse soothed a patient 
about to have an operation. 

“The doctor has seen an opera- 
tion exactly like yours on tele- 
vision.”—Tit-Bits, London. f 


If at 1st you don’t succeed, throw 
the road map away and get a neat- 
ly folded one at the next gas sta- 
tion.—O A BatTTIsTA. 


A mechanic will take a car apart 
to see what’s wrong with it; a 
teen-ager, to see what’s with it— 
CHARLES RUFFING. 


A psychiatrist’s job is no bed of 
roses—it’s a couch of neuroses.— 
Cy N PEACE. 


The modern miss may not know 
how to cook, but she knows what’s 
cooking.—MAvRICE SEITTER. 


“ ” 


The fellow who places a girl on a 
pedestal finds that she isn’t putty 
in his hands.—Epna May Buvusu. 


The best way for a couple to 
save enough to marry on: break off 
the engagement.—FrRaNcCES RODMAN. 


A Democracy is a country that 
buys new Post Office pens and 
then runs out of black ink.—PETE 
Barrp, New Orleans. Times-Picay- 
une, 


It seems the best time to buy 
anything is a yr ago.—Enos. Maga- 
zine, hm, Enos Coal Mining Co. 
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After many yrs at sea, the old 
tar returned to his home town, 
bought a broken-down tavern and 
set to work repairing it. After wks 
of hammering and painting, the 
supplies were brought in and care- 
fully placed on the shiny new 
Shelves. His old friends sat back 
happily awaiting invitations to the 
opening—but nothing happened. 

Finally they got together and 
went in a body to see their pal. 
There was a long wait in response 
to their knock. Finally the door 
opened a crack and the old salt 
peered out. “What do you want?” 
he demanded. 

“Why, Joe,” said the spokesman 
in an aggrieved voice, “you’ve been 
finished with the place for some 
time now. When are you going to 
open up?” 

“Open up?” echoed the sailor. 
“After slaving for 35 yrs for this— 
you think I’m going to let anyone 
share it?”—E E Kenyon, American 
Wkly. g 

“ ” 

Cincinnati has installed some 
king-sized “Walk” and “Don’t 
Walk” signs at intersections where 
pedestrian traffic is heavy. Traf- 
fic screeched to a halt at one in- 
tersection the other day as a little 
old lady blithely crossed against 
the light. A grim-faced policeman 
was waiting on the opposite curb. 
“Lady,” he said, “do you realize 
you walked against the sign?” 

“What sign?” she asked. 

“That big orange ‘Don’t Walk’ 
sign.” 

“Oh, that,” she said. “I thought 
that was put up by the bus com- 
pany.”—O.L.LreE M James, Cincinnati 
Enquirer. h 
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Potatoes, potatoes, potatoes; the 
farmers hanging around the New 
Brunswick store talked about noth- 
ing else. I listened a while, but the 
talk was too starchy for me. As I 
started to go, the town dentist 
walked in and all the potato dig- 
gers started congratulating him on 
becoming a father. 

One farmer queried, “How’d the 
wife do, Doc?” 

“She had quite a time,” sighed 
the dentist. “Had to have 14 stitch- 
es as a matter of fact.” 

“Holy mackerel!” croaked the 
farmer. “I only use eight to close a 
potato sack!” — ArcH THOMPSON, 
True. i 


Two little shavers visiting the 
Smithsonian Institution were gaz- 
ing interestedly at the famed Spirit 
of St Louis airplane when one of 
them spotted a tall, slim man also 
examining the plane. 

“Holy smoke,” one of the boys 
whispered, “there’s Lindbergh.” 

“You must be nuts,” said the 
other. 

“Bet you a million he is because 
I just saw his picture in the pa- 
per,” the first boy said. “I’ll get his 
autograph and prove it.” 

The tall, slim man obliged with 
a smile when the lad asked “auto- 
graph, mister?” 

The lad ret’d to his pal, crestfal- 
len. 

“Guess you win the million,” the 
boy said, “this guy signs himself 
James Stewart, whoever he is.” 

Actor Jimmy Stewart tells this 
on himself. He just finished the 
movie Spirit of St Louis and the 
other day when in Washington he 
decided to have a look at the real 


thing. — KENNETH O GILMORE & 
Dovctas LarsEN, Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. j 





Anybody Got A Map? 

A University of California pro- 
fessor says space travel will involve 
less risk than Columbus took on his 
first trip, because Columbus didn’t 
know where he was going.—News 
item. 


When men go forth in rocket ships 
On interplanetary trips 
They will not, we are told, 
Despite their somewhat frightened 
glances 
Be taking quite the 
chances 
Columbus did of old. 


risk, the 


With all their scientific lore, 
They’ll know where they are head- 
ed for, 
Have no rebellious crew. 
But, not to spoil their little lark, 
We'd like to make this one remark: 
Columbus thought he knew. 


He thought he’d got to Asian isles 
When he was off ten thousand 
miles, 
And landed far too soon. 
So travelers to distant stars 
May someday think they’ve got to 
Mars 
When only on the moon. 





ea 
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Overheard in a lunchroom near 
Columbia Univ, one young lady to 
another: “He’s an English major 
and keeps telling me he’s a hedon- 
ist, and then he takes me to a 
double feature.”—NewYorker. k 


When the corned beef king visit- 
ed Spain he also went to a bull 
fight in Barcelona. “Wasn’t it in- 
teresting?” asked a Spaniard later. 

“Yes, it was,” admitted the visit- 
or, and hesitated a moment trying 
to be polite. “But it’s an awful 
bother, isn’t it? We do all that me- 
chanically back home.” — Frank- 
furter Illustriertte, Germany 
(QuoTE translation). 1 


The policeman pushed thru the 
excited crowd around the tele- 
phone booth and took in the sit’n 
at once. He looked from the man 
sitting on the pavement to the 
flushed young fellow’ standing 
fondling the knuckles of his right 
hand. “Did you hit him?” he de- 
manded. 

“Yes, I did!” said the young chap. 
“I was in this booth talking to my 
girl and he opened the door and 
dragged me out.” 

The policeman nodded, “And you 
lost your temper,” he suggested. 

“Not straight away,” the young 
man growled, “but then he dragged 
my girl out, too!”—Digest of World 
Reading, Melbourne, Australia. m 


“ ” 


The police officer was about to 
ticket a car which was double- 
parked when suddenly a woman 
approached him excitedly. 

“Oh, please don’t give me a tick- 
et, officer,” she pleaded. “You see, 
I just visited my dentist to have a 
tooth pulled. I left my car double- 
parked so I’d have something to 
worry about to keep my mind off 
the pain.”—Wall St Jnl. n 
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FRANK STANTON, pres, 
Broadcasting System: 
is always 20-20 vision.” 

“a ” 

ALFRED E PERLMAN, v-p, Denver & 
Rio Grande Ry: “After you have 
done a thing the same way 2 yrs, 
you should look the method over 
carefully. After 5 yrs, look at it 
with suspicion. And after 10 yrs, 
throw it away and start over.” 

2-Q-t 


Columbia 
“Hindsight 
1-Q-t 


SOPHIA LoREN, motion picture ac- 
tress, on her refusal to pose for 
cheesecake photos: “You are born 
with sex; you can’t manufacture 
it by nudity.” 3-Q-t 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


We know a woman who never 
puts any money in a parking me- 
ter; her cheerful theory is that 
probably the cops won’t catch her, 
and if they do, she saves enough 
in the long run to make up for an 
occasional small fine. But if, like 
us, you’re the conscientious type 
who puts nickels in the meter and 
then worries about getting back in 
time, you’ll welcome a pocket-sized 
timer to ease your mind. Set the 
little alarm for any time from 5 
min’s to 4 hrs; it will buzz when 
time is up. This should also be use- 


NOTE here items of special interest in this issue 
QUOTE for future reference. Use comprehensive Index, 


ful for photographers, lab’y techni- 
cians, and others who need to time 
their activities. Chrome steel. $4.95 
from Surprise Gifts, 299 Madison 
Ave, N Y C 17. 

This isn’t exactly an alarm, but 
it’s something else to keep you 
from undue worrying. When you 
leave the house, you no longer need 
try to remember whether you turn- 
ed off the electric iron or mangle. 
An automatic switch will do it for 
you after 7 min’s. Switch comes 
with a 6 ft cord. $6.95 from Elko 
Mfg Co, Spencer S D. 
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